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Extracted from different papers. 
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EURO?E.——~— WAR BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND NAPLES ! ! 


A London paper of the 14th of 2nd mo. says:—By an 
express which arrived here yesterday from the continent, 
we have received the important intelligence, that the main 
division of the Austrian army, consisting of 60,000 men, 
broke up from its quarters on the right bank of the Po, on 
the 29th ult. with orders to march on Naples. A manifesto 
has, we understand, been issued, announcing the invasion 
to be made, not by Austria as aseparate power, but asa 
member, and inthe name of the Holy Alliance. On that 
basis all intention is disclaimed of occupying Naples with 
the view of territorial agrandizement, but solely for the pur- 
pose of dictating such a form of Constitution to the Neapo- 
litans as may be consistent withthe safety of ther neigh: 
bors. An outline ofthe form of government meant to he 
imposed as the ultimatum of the Allied Powers, has been 
despatched to Naples, for the consideration of parliament, 
who will be allowed a short time, some letters say only two 
days, to deliberate on the proposition. Meantime the Aus- 
trian army will advance to Rome, to receive the answer 
of the Neapolitan parliament ; but as there is little doubt 


‘that the high and spirited tone assumed lately by that na- 


nation will produce an indignant rejection, it is expected 
that a very few posts will communicate an attempt, at least, 
on the part of the Austrians, to occupy the fortified posts of 
the Neapolitan frontier. The proposition to the parlia- 
ment of Naples is signed by the emperors of Russia and 
Austria, and the king of Prussia. It is mentioned, but we 
feel disposed to withhold our credence on that head, that 
the name of the king of Naples is also affixed to it. 

By letters from ‘I rieste, we learn that the Austrian fleet, 
in that port, consisting of two sail of the line and t!ree 
fricates. besides numerous vessels of a smaller class, are 
under erders for immediate service., The garrison of 
You. V. 24. 
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‘Trieste has received instructions to march to head quarterg 
at Milan, but they are to be replaced by other troops ; and 
the Austrian perts on the Atlantic are directed to be put in 
a state of defence. ‘Thus, after a peace of six years, the 
fiame of war is re-kindled in Europe; and if Naples 
should possess the power of bearing up against the Aus. 
trians, it may be long before itis again extinguished. 
Though the advance of the Austrian troops was expected 
at Naples, no suspicion existed that it was so near at hand, 

[England declines entering into the hostile measures 
against Naples. 

These commotions in Europe may ivjure us, but there is 
no probability that they can be in the least beneficial to us. 

Kd Philanthropist, 
ENGLAND. 

A London paper of the 4th. says :—A report was current 
yesterday, that his majesty intended te sacrifice a part of 
hi income, and that he had graciously declared his inten~ 
tion ofcomplving with the wishes of his people, for the 
restoration of her majesty’s name in the liturgy. 

We understand, that in consequence of the difficulties 
arising respecting the admission ofthe queen’s name in the 
litnrgy, an intermediate ceurse is to be adopted, the intro- 
duction ofa praverin the charch service,in which the names 
of tive quecn and the duke of York will be inserted. The 
wording of the prayer, it is added, is alleady determined. 


We understand that his majesty’s coronation is positive- 
ly fixed forthe 18th of June next, the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo. 

By the latest intelligence from England it appears that 
the king is gaining ground with his people ; he has adopt- 
ed Sir Pertinax’s system of * b00ing,’ to which he has add- 
ed ihe more expressive gesture of placing his hand upon 
hi« breast at the same time. He visited Drury Lane, and 
Covent Garden on successive nights, and was received by 
loud and continued acclamation : in return he was bowing 
to the populace during the whole performance. In parhia- 
ment the queen party is putdown by a decided majority 5 
there was one hundred and forty of a majority against pas- 
sing any vote of censure on the late proceedings in her ma- 
jesty’s case, and one hundred and one of a majority against 
admitting her vame into the liturgy. To balance this, his 
mojesty has most gracionsly called ker « the queen” in bis 
gpeech to both houses, and the proper authority is prepe- 
ring a special prayer for her aud Ler amiable  brother-10- 
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jaw, the duke of York : probably the duke pens it himself, 
as he is a sort of a bishop. and has established a literary 
fame as a Writer of Love Letters. Upon the whole it is 
quite likely that the old couple, George and Caroline, will 
again come together ; the delicacy or honor of neither 
canld be outraged by the arrangement. 


MINES. 


The following extract from Brackenridge’s « Voyage to 
South America,’ is interesting; the subject once monopo- 
lized the civilized world. 


“The greai diminution of the preduce of the mines, 
since their first discovery, is to be ascribed to the following 
catses.* 4st. “The decrease of the Indian population, and 
the great amelioration of their treatment. ‘The conquerors 

sacrificed them by thousands in the unwholesome dampé¢ 
of the mines, w here they were urged to their tasks like 
beasts : at present they are only forced to work in the 
king’s mines. The cold air of the mountainous regions 
in which the mines are situated, is extremely injurious to 
the constitution of those who come from the vallies below: 
the fumes of arsenic and antimony, are still more deletere- 
ous. ‘Ten times the number of Indians were formerly em- 
ployed in the mines, the Spaniards at an early period, des- 
pising every other pursuit, but the increase of civilized 
population in the country, and the demand for other arti- 
cles, at home and abroad, has diverted a considerable por- 
tion of industry to a different channel. 2%. Experience of 
the uncertain and precarious profits of mining, the extravé 
gance, luxury, and ruin attendant on it, has, alse, contribu- 
ted to bring otheremployments into better repute. There 
appears to be something like a surfeit of mining,and agricul- 
ture has come in vogue. Its profits, though not so great 
are less precarious: mines tn agricultural districts are 
therefore neglected. ‘The number of mines known at pre- 
sent, is much greater than during the first century, but the 
delirium no longer prevails. Thereisno kind of doubt 
but that the mines of gold and silver are inexhaustible ; but 
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*The produce of the mines has been gradually diminish- 
ing since the first century of their discovery. 
make an estimate, I should say that they 
to one sixth of their former amount. 
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the circumstances which caused th mat first tobe worked, 
prevails ina much less degree. ‘Lheir produce must stii] 
however, be in proportion to the extentto which they are 
worked, and the skill of the miners, and not limited by 
the quantity they are capable of producing. Fortunately, 
the ores of gold and silver are found in smaller quantities 
than iron, or other minerals, aud the working of them is 
much more anhealthy, precarious and expensive.,§ But 
we have seen that, even in this country, although some have 
made very large fortunes by iron works. a much greater 
number have been ruined. 3. The quantity of mettle pro- 
duced from the mines, is dependant on the quantity of quick 
silver ; of which there must be a limited supply. Here 
therefore, is another check to the indefiuvite increase of the 
precious metals. Some of the mines. iiis true do not re- 
quire it, such as that of Laya cota. wbere the silver was 
chisseled out, or the papas of Alacama, where lumps of 
pure silver are dug out of the sand; these, however, are 
eiitner extremely precarious, or soon exhensted. 5. The 
richest mines are, in the end, invaded by water, and it re- 
quires vastsums to keep them clear 3 but, from the want of 
skill, they are abandoned at the moment when they promise 
most. EKven in the operation of separating the metal (ac- 
cording to Helms) by adopting a more careful and scientific 
method, the amiunt might be doubled. It is a fact well 
known, that the ore is continually forming. In those mines 
which have been again opered many years after having 
beep abandoned, this was found to be the case—pieces of 
wood were discovered with veins of stlver running through 
them. Ulloa, in vol 2. p. £55, after stating the fact,  in- 
dolges in some curious speculations on this subject He 
istnclined toascribe this effect as well to the natural re- 
production of the metal, as to subterranean fires; the great- 
er partofthis country being volcanic. ‘This is a snhject 
mach better understood in) medern chymistry. 5. The 
present state of South America is so obvious a cause of di- 
munition in the produce of the mines, that it scarcely re- 
quires to be noticed Fam ‘inclined to think that this 18 
only now beginning to be felt, as there was. previous to the 
revolution, Immense sums in bullion in the possession of in- 
dividuals in Peru and Mexico, and which bave been car- 
ried tothe mint.” 
§ * Phe timber fit to be employed in the wachinery of 
the mines of Potosi. is brought from kucumon. A single 
atick has cost a theusaud dollars ! Wiilock, p. 149. 
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| Washington, (Pa.) April 2. 
elnother solemn warning.——On the evening of Sztur- 
day the 24th ult. a most melancholy casualty occurred in 


ihe family of Mr. Daniel Jobnson, a respectable farmer of 


Morris towaship in this county. Hus son, a lad «bout 15 
years of age, had just returned from hunting, and while 
carrying his rifle, which was left charged, across the room 
io aplace of safety, had necessarily to pass close by a 
loom, against which the trigger of the gun touched, when 
she went off and shot bis sister SARAH, who was engag- 
ed ai some domestic employment in the same apartment, 
Geac upon the spet!!! the ball passing through the head 
ai ile temples. ‘lhe deceased was about seventeen years 
of age, amiable and interesting, and bat a moment before 
was the pride and solace of their paren(s in their declin- 
ing year. But how sad the reverse! which leaves on the 
mind an irresistable conviction of the awful truth that * ix 
the midst of life we are in death.” Examiner. 


INFANTICIDE. 

An unfortunate girl, only 18 years of age, has been com- 
mitted for trial at Hudson, on a charge of having murder- 
ed her infant child, no doubt but the fruit of a connection 
with some villain who had seduced her, and who, regard- 
less of the consequences, had abandoned her te shame and 
remorse— while, he it is more then probable, is now walk- 
ing erect, and considered by all who know him as a virta- 
ous, honorable, and perhaps a religious citizen. Itis a 
pity that we have no Jaw to drag such wen from their con- 
cealment.—Were some punishnient attached to the crime 
of seduction, calculated to disgrace those whe practice If, 
and to preserve its remembrance, we should hear of fewer 
instances of its perpetration. A late writer in the Plough 
Boy. influenced evidently by feelings of honest indignation 
acainst these concealed criminals, recommends the offence 
to be made capital. This, we think. would be carrying 
resentment too far. We have our doubts as to the policy 
of punishing with death in almost any case.—But none 
surely can exist as to fixing a stigma upon that man, ¥ ho 
wantonly robs an innocent female of what is dearer to her 
than existence—carries misery into the bosem of fan iles— 
and causes, by his villainous conduct, the cummission of @ 
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p70 BHE PHILANTHROPISE, 
crime, for which his unfortunate victim only is amenable 
tu the laws. We hope this subject will, some day or «ther, 
eccupy the attention of our legislature. It is infinitely 
more deserving their notice than many others which are 
forced upon their consideration. 

New Vor National Advocate. 





NOVEL OCCURRENCE. 


A letter directed to a person ia this towa, which had nat 
been taken up at the Post Office, and was of course, at the 
end of three months, transmitted to the General Post Of- 
fice as a dead letter, was recently returned to the Post Of- 
fice here, on accocnt of its containing money. ‘The writer 
stated that he had sometime ago, cheated the person to 
whom the letter was directed, nad enclosed a five dollar 
bank note, as restitution and recompence ; advising, at the 
aame time, that, if the recipieut had cheated any one, he 
should «‘do likewise.” ‘he receiver declares he has no 
knowledge of the writer, and observes that he has been 
cheated by so many he cannot even guess at the —— 
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From the Detroit Gazette. 


“PICTURED ROCKS.” 


The “ Pictured Rocks,” on the southern shore of Lake 
Superior, are discribed by those who have the pleasure to 
see them, as furnishing one of the most astonishing and 
inagnificent natural curiosities that can be found in our 
country, An intelligent gentleman, who accompanied Go- 
vernor Cass in his tour last summer, describes them as sur- 
passingin grandeur, the far famed Cataract of Niagara. 
‘They form a perpendicular wall of about 800 feet in height, 
and extend along the shore about ten miles; the projec- 
tions and indentations are numerous, and the imagination 
of the observer throws them into various forms—sometimes 
the front of buildings—now a tower, and anon castles and 
columns appear in varied succession. Iu many paces vast 
caverns are worn into the rocks by the waves, the entrances 
to which are sometimes crage ed and irregular, and some- 
times regular hemispherical arches, supported by mighty 
pillars.—T he smallest wave rushing tata the se CAVEFDS, 





causes a loud, jarring, and awful sound, which, to the ear 


of the pagsenger, is dasted along hy each echo. to be min 
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gied with and to increase the noises which rush from more 
distant caverns. 

The Indians never pass these rocks but in acalm time, 
and when there sre no indications of astorm. It is said 
that they believe the caverns to be the abode of Bad Spi- 
rits, and, owing to their superstition. or to the awe which 
the serenity inspires, they generally ebserve » profound si- 
lence while passing them. 


ILLINOIS CANAL. 


By a Chillicothe paper of the 7th ult. we learn that the 
degzislature of Illinois has made an appropriation for defray- 
ing the expense of surveying aeanal, to connect the waters 
of Lake Michigan with those of the Illinois river. 
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SCHOOL LAW. 
— ay 

Atthe late election three votes were given inthis Town- 
ship, | in favor of dividiag inte school distr’cts. In an ad- | 
joining Township, | understand there was not one in favor 
of the public schools. 

It is suggested that the law will be amended at the next 
levislature. I, for one, would prefer that the law should be 
repealed. { should feel no objection, however, to the pas- 
sage of a law appropriating the rents, &c. arising from No. 
46 tothe education ofthe poor. But as to those who have 
to pay for the education of their children, [ hope no legisla- 
tive interference will be imposed onus. Let us be at liber- 


Sruptenpeneoenaee ee " 


nience in this important business.—It is as much the duty 
of a parent to educate his children as to provide fortunes for 
them, and he has no more right to force his neighbors to 
assist him to do the one than the other.—[ Ed. Philan. | 
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Has now been under my direction nearly two years and a half 
During that time several changes have taken place in the form, size, 
anid price of the paper; the whole intended to accommodate it tothe 
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views of Subscribers, and the changes of the times, Othen same prin 
iples | now contemplate a further change. It is proposed, at the 
end of the present volume (which will take place in next month, ) to 
commence a new series. ‘The terms will continue the same, but a 
much larger proportion of small type will be used than has been here. 
tofore. This will enable us tointroduce more variety, and thus to 
render the Philanthropist more generally interesting. The improvement 
of the public sentiment, in relation to morality and religion will be 
the regulating principle, by which I shall endeavour to be governed. 

Due attention will be giveu to passing events, or in more familiar 
language, to ews. The promotion of the great interests of our couns 
try, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Domestic Economy, will be 
Kept in view, and nothing omitted which may appear caleulated to ef- 
fect that desirable object. And lastly I shall endeavour to present 
my readers with such a Miscellany as shall constitute a fund of use 
ful knowledge and innocent amusement. 

The changes proposed, particularly in the type, will require an in- 
crease of expence, which the present patronage will not warrant ; es 
pecially asthe advertising custom is more limited than that of any 
ether paper with which I am acquainted. 

The continuanee of the Philanthropist will therefore depend on the 
favorable opinion ef the public, and the liberality resulting from that 
opinion. 

_ Perhaps I may take the liberty in conclusion, to make a remark or 
two on the subject of retrenchment, It has very properly become the 
prevailing sentiment to lop off such expenses as can conveniently be 
spared. And this. if done with a just discrimination will elect the 
desired object. But I would say that a prudent economy would not 
require that we should deprive our children of education, or ourselves 
of useful information. There is no occasion for us to involve ourselves 
in ignorance, for this would neither promote our comfort, wealth, 
nor virtue. E. BALES- 
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From the Agricultural Museum. 





The improvement of Merinos in the United States. 





Extract of a letter from Chancellor Levingston, to—Curtis. 


of Arlington, dated 20th June, 1810. 


My sheep shearing this year offers the following curious 
and encouraging facts : 
The average of the fleeces of my three stock rams, was 
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upwards of nine pounds fourteen cunces ; and one of them 
weighed 2141b. 440z. which seld at 6: per tb. as it came 
fiom the sheep’s back. I helive the United States bave 
never before witnessed a fleece that sold as this did, at more 
than 523.—'ihe average of the ewes’ fleeces, the whole 
number being 196, was equally interesting, as you will see 
from the iollowing statement :— 


lb. ox. lb. oz. 
Half bred ewes averaged 5 1 heaviest fleece, 8 
3 4 do. do 5 8 do. do. JF 9 
7-8 do. do. 5 6 do. do 8S 4 
Full bred do, do, 5 48 do, do. 8 143 


~ From this it appears, that the weight of the fleeces is pro- 
pertioned t» the purity of the blood, and that in crossing 
with these sheep we not only gain in the value of the wool, 
but in its quantity. which I am told is more an object in 
your state than the quality. Ifso, cross your long wooled 
ewes with Clermont merino rams, and I am persuaded that 
you will add to the weight of their fleeces. The next thing 
wortby of observation is the improvement on my stock since 
the last year; the average of my full bred ewes was then 
only 5 lbs. 2 oz. this year they have gained pine eunces 
per head, though the keep was exactly the same. [I attri- 
bute this to two causes, first to the better selection of rams, 
which Ll am now able to make, admitting none to my flock 
that are not very fine and that yield less than nine pounds 
of wool ;—and next, to the general improvement occasion- 
el by keeping and climate, for it is upon the young ewes 
that the gain is must—the old ones remaining as they were 
last year. A third inference from these facts is, that it will 
be very practicable to have a flock of ewes, whose fleeces 
ghall average at leaat 8 lbs.—for if some give 8 lbs. 12 oz, 
and several 8 Ibs. there can be no doubt that when I begin 
to select my ewes as Ldo my rams, and sell those that have 
the lightest or coarsest fleeces, L may bring them to 8lbs.— 
which is about the standard of the Rambouillet flock—and 
more than the double of the flocks ef Spain. It is by this 
mode of procedure that the fiock of Rambouillet is so veey 
superior to Spainish flocks, both in the quantity and the 
quality of the wool, —What will be the state of our ma- 
nufactures when your farmers, instead of a few ragged 
sheep, keep flocks of 1000 merinos, which any farm of 1000 
acres may conveniently do? Andlet me add, what will 
bethe difference in the circumstances of ihe farmer, who re: 
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ceives 46000 dollars a year for his wool, with less expense. 
than it costs him io make 4000 dollars by his tobacco ? 


> 





Extract from Lord Somerville’s Essay on Sheep. 

The Merino fleece is, in color, unlike that of any En. 
gliish breed. Phere is a dark brown tinge on the  surface- 
of the best fleeces, amounting almost to a biack, which is 
formed by dust adhering to the greasy, yolky properties of 
its pile; and the contrast between it and the rich white eo. 
lor within, as well as that rosy hue of the skin, peculiarly 
denoting high pro:f or aptitude to fatten, surprise at first 
sight. "The harder the fleece is, the more it resists any 
outward pressure of the hand, with certain exceptions, the 
more close and fine will be the wool. 


Oa their first importation there was a great deficiency of 
milk in the ewes,as well as a tendency to barreaness, 
which is now ascertained to have risen from the severe 
journeys to which this race of sheep is twice in the year 
subjected, whenin Soain, and to which their valuable pro- 

erttes have been blindly attributed. “They are now regu- 
ti in their time of lambiug 5; their udders are as fall, and 
they are as good nurses as any sheep Ihave ever seen. It 
was not till some years after their arrival in this country, 
when they had become inuured to the climate, that any in- 
stance of double lambs occurred, now it is not an unfrequent 
occurrence. 

That power to influence the character of a flock, which is 
said to exist in the male, rather thanin the female, is here 
apparent; first, in as muchas the polled rams of this 
breed, which are occasionally to be found, if descended 
from apolled ram, will produce male stock having a ten- 
dency to be without horns, or at least to have only snag- 
horns ; and, on the other hand, the get of the merino ram, 
on : shearling ewes got also by himself, have a strong teu- 
dency to hor us, ulmost equally so with the wethers “of this 
breed, which resemble very mu h the sunall original Dorset. 
wether; for this reason, £ judge that across between the 
best shaped merino ram, and the old Dorset -ewe, will be 
excellent, because the outward character being much 2ltke, 
the want of q2 antity and quality of Pwosl, inthe Dorset breed 
wiil be corrected in the saost strikiaug manners this tenden- 
cy in the merine siieep, to grow wool ia abundance, must 
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add materially to the health of the flock, by covering the 
most vital and tender parts of the body, uamcly, the belly 
The eilect of a Spanish ram on the fleec- 
ex of a horned flock, such as the Dorset, the Welch {a sheep 
of neat frame,) on the Wiltshire, the Norfolks, the Dart- 
moor, the Scotch, and indeed the whole race of heracd 
mountaineers, will be neither more nor less than a very 
great increase of profit on the fleece, with very litile, ifany 
injury whatever to the form ofthe annimal, And when we 
consider that the fleece makes an annual return, the rental 
as it were, and that a quick return is allowed to be the far- 
mer’s best object, while the carcass, like the fee, can only 
be once sold. we may. express alike our surprise and regret, 
that such fatal supineness should have thus long prevailed 
on a subject of the most manifest importance, both to the 
tenant and the landlord, 

Attention bas not been paid, in Spain, to the form of their 
sheep; and it must be evident to every judge of stock, 
that a journey from the mountains of the north to the plains 
of the south of Spain, cannot be otherwise than preductive 
of aore injury to the frame and constitution of the animal, 
than of benefit to the fleeces which, like the frame, is de- 
pendent on and nourished by the blood. Does it stand to 
reason, that a long drift of four or five bundred miles every 
spring and autumn, and that at the rate of eighty or a bun- 
dred miles per week, can be beneficial to sheep ? Undoubt- 
edly not. Have we a single breed which could support it 
uninjured 2? None, which would not have been hunted in- 
to deformity. dgriculiural Museum. 
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The following is extracted from Buakhardt’s Travels iu 
Nobia.—*The caravan halted near the village, & 1 walked 
up to the huts te look about me. My appearance on this 
occasion, as on many others, excited an universal shriek, of 
surprise and terror, especially among the women, whe 
Were not a little terrified at seeing such an outcast of hae 
ture as they considered a white man to be, peeping Into 
their huts, and asking for a little water or milk. The 
ciief feeling which my appearance inspired, | could easily 
perceive to be disgust; for the negrces are all firmly per- 
suaded that the whiteness of my skin is the effect of «is- 
ease, and a sign of weakness ; and there is not the least 
deubt, that a white man is looked upon by them asa being 


greatly iniezior to themselves.” 
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INDIAN TRADE. 
_ Prom the Detroit Gazette. 


_ The goods destined for the supply of the remote Indiang 
deave New York in May, and reach Michillimackinac in 
June. This island is the principal depot of the trade, aad 


is the point at which those engaged in procuring the goods 


and those engaged in selling them to the Ludians, meet. in 
the month of July and August it presents a busy scene, 
where one thousand different persons, from every part of 
the Indian country, are assembled, The most remote out- 
fits, as they are called whichare made from this quarter, 
are destined for Lakes Winnipec and Travers, Leech Lake 
uponthe Mississippi forthe Big Stone Lake, upon the St. 
Peters, and for other points on those rivere. But the 
whole of the southern shores of Lakes Superior and Huron 
all Lake Michigan, Chicago and Illinois rivers,a part of 
the Wabash, the Green Bay country, the Fox and Ouscon- 
sio rivers, and the Mississippi as lew as the mouth of the 
Illinois, are supplied either wholly orin part from Michil- 
limackinac. ‘Vhe immense country between the Mississip- 
pi, Lake Superior, and lake Michigan, draws its supplies 
from the same place. ‘Through all these regions trading 
establishments are scattered, supported by, and depending 
upon the enterprising meu embarked in the trade. 

‘The wost remote traders usually leave Michillimackinac 
in the month of July, and the others in August. From 
this place to the beads of Mississippi is at least twelve 
hundred miles. ‘Those who are destined to supply the In- 
dians upon the shores of the Lakes, indure, comparatively 
Hut little fatigue ; bnt the fact is, that the life of an Indian 
trader is one of extreme labor, of great privation, and in 
some sections of the country, of no little hazard. The goods 
are transported upon the lakes in batteaux and canoes, fut 
on the small streams exclusively in the latter. In ascending 
these streams, the goods which are made up into packages 
of about 80 pounds weight, are taken out at every daagerous 
rapid, and carried by the men, by means ofa strap which 
asses across the forehead. hese portages are numerous 
aud difficuit——Sometimes the whole distance is over & 
marsh, the only means of crossing which are supplied by 
small poles. thrown ia loosely and carelessiy. Across these 
the packages and canses arecarried by the mea, always 
with extreme labor, & offen atthe hazard of their lives and 
limbs. , 
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In this manner the goods are transported to their places 
of destination, which they reach by the month of October. 
At this time the Indians repair to their hunting camps, which: 
are scattered through the country wherever the game is most 
abundant. The Indians at this season are not assembled 
in villages. Itis a great mistake to suppose that a trader 
can establish himselfin a given point, where the Indians 
can form a compact settlement around him 3 such a practice 
would destroy the object they have in view. The game 
would be killed immediately in the vicinity of their estab- 
lishment, and they would be gradually compelled to follow 
it at a distance, which would render it inconvenient for 
them to return. They therefore separate almost into fami- 
lies, and thus levy their contributions upon a vastextent of 
country. It will be immediately perceived, thatthe plag 
of confining the traders to one station is injurious to them 
and inconvenient to the Indians. At the remote establish- 
ments, several persons are employed, & they are dispatch- 
ed during the winter with goods in various directions, as 
the numbers and necessities of the Indians require, who by 
these means, are not obliged to assemble from great dist 
tances, and to remain lounging about the posts, with the 
usual improvidence of savages, and often with certainty of 
losing their winter’s hunt. No advantage to counterbal- 
ance this inconvenieace will result from the proposed 
change. It will require a certain number of Indians to sup- 
port each establishment and without these the concern must 
be alosingone. And these Indians cannot travel a great 
distance during the hunting season, without the certainty of 
4 loss to them and to the traders. 

The winter is thus passed by the Indians, and their suc- 
cess is as various as that which attends the pursuitof civi- 
lized life. An industrious hunter, under favorable circum. 
stauces, will, during aseason collect one pack of peltries,. 
worth on an average, at this place 80 or 100 dollars. But 
very few among them have auy claims to industry, taey are 
habitually indolent and improvident, forgetting the lessons 
of the past and disregarding the calls ofthe fature. Their 
views are almost limited to the present, and the degrees of 
exertion which they are disposed to make, depend on the 
nature of ‘he waats which are pressing upon them. With 
less foresight in providing than some of the animals they 
pursue, they begin to pull their corn before itis fit to roast, 
and generally consume or waste the most of it befere it 1s 
ripe. Fortunate is it for them, that they are as capable of 
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enduring the extremity of hunger, as they are of voracious. 
ly devouring whatever is before them. Alternations of re. 
pletion & exhaustion, which would destroy any white man 
preduce no effect upon them. 

At the most remote stations, dogs are employed to collect 
the furs, and to bring them tothe principal establishment. 
‘Those sagacious animals are harnessed to sledges, and 1 is 
exlculated thateach dog will draw two hundred weight, 
‘The furs which are procured during the winter, are brought 
together, preparations are made for their transportation to 
Michillimackinac as early as the opening of the navigation 
will permit. ‘They generally reach that Island in Jane ; 
and here those who have supplied the good-, & those who 
have heen employed in selling them in the interior. meet 
for the «djustment of their respective accounts. Uhe pel- 
tries are received by the former, either ata stipnlsted or at 
the market price, or are shipped at the risk of seme one-or 
both the parties. New eagagements are formed or the old 
are renewed; and the imporierof goods and the collector 
of furs, part to pursue their avocations, & to meet upon the 
dame spot during the ensuing vear, 

NOTE ARCADE RC ET SEM RLS A ke Ee! ARR RYE 9 TN 
DISSULTORY REMARKS, 
For the considevation of the gouth ef both sexes. 

«Young people frequently set outiu life with two much 
confidence in themselves.” ‘he youth who fancies that 
szo and experience can impart no iostruction to him will, 
almost certainty be betraved into some indiscretion, & very 
prebeble inte serious difficulties. 

We set on onthe journey of life with much pleasing 


anticipation: ‘ushed with hope, aad stimulated witb tbat 
Vivacity whica the Author of our being has afferded, as a 


resource tu suiure vicissitudes and disappointments. But, 
Like prodig:is with their fortunes, we expend that resource 
o: wrong objects. Lf properly tempered and zepplied. it 
would give us ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, energy in 
the practice of virtue, and firmness in supporting the cares 
nnd troubles which are inseparably connected with human 
life, 

Humility, modesty, and unassuming manners, are great 
ornaments, as well as safoguards in youth, while levity 
ix easily convertible info folly, and folly into vice, and vice 
sie total depravity and ruin. 

$a clerant writer observes that “if the spring put forth 
no blussums, ig summer there will be no heanty, and In alls 
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tamn no fruit: so, if youth be trifled away without improve- 
ment, mankood wiil be contemptible, and old age misera- 
ble.” 

As we have to acquire, in ourfminority, a knowledge of 
science, and ofthose mechanic arts by which we may be a- 
ble, in maturer age, to render ourselves respectable and in- 
dependent, so we should also, in the same stage of life, ac- 
quire aregard for the feelings of cthers, easy and obliging 
manners, habits of sobriety, and a love of virtue. “Phen 
we shall secure the esteem of good men, and whatis more 
valuable, the testimony of an approving conscience. 


CHYMICAL & AGRICULTURAL SOCILTY 
OF 
MOUNTPLEAS ANT. 

The concluding experimental leeture for the season, will 
be given publicly at J. Gause’s school room on the 2tst 
inst. ‘Those who wish to attend will please do so before 
half past 7 o’clock—at which time the door will be closed. 

Tickets of admittaace may be had of William Lewis, 
J, Watson, Esq. and of the secretary. | 

T. FLANNER, Sec. 

The interest of the association will be directed to Botany 

during the summer season. 


; ) © s 
Copper ¥ Tin Manufactory. 

THE Subscriber respectfully informs the Citizens of 
Mountpleasant and its vicinity that he has commenced the 
above business in the White House nearly opposite Jobn 
Hoge’s store. Wherehe will make salt tubes, kettles of 
all kinds, and the various other articles in his line, in the 
best manner and at the shortest notice. 

Old Copper, Brass, Pewter: Fax thread, Tallow, 
Beeswax, and Sugar, at fair prices. will be taken in pay- 
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ment, HENRY CASSEDY 
Mountpleasant April 4th 1821. hh. 23. Sf, 
Notice. 


The partnership of Laniug asd Marshall is this day 
dissolved, by mutual consent. All persons indebted to 
them are requested to make payment to said Marshall, 
(Who has the books.) and his receipt shall be a sufficient 
discharge against said Laning. RICHA RD LANING, 
HENRY MARSHALI. 
March 30th 1821. n22 38t. 
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A fuist of Letters 


Remaining in the Post Office at Mountpleasant, if not taken 
out in three months, will he sent to the General Post 


Office as DEAD LETTERS. 


John Major Abner Lambert = Tobias Hance 2 
James Graham John McLaughlin Tsaac Warner 
Rufus Inman Matthias Bingman John Evans 
James Frances Israel French 3 Richard Merril 


Jacub Michener James Kennedy Rachel Neal 
Thomas Sidwell Hannah Stephens Mary Steer 


Rosella Hewbert — Eli Kirk Alexander Smith 
Robert S. White Samuel Hill Samuel Miller 
Reuben Rice John Anderson Jesse Lippencott 
William Crethers Richard Reynolds Aaron Newport 
William Forbs David Colson John Stout 
Henry Dixon Patience Oyster Jacob Stots 
James Boon Thomas Emory 


| JAMES JUDKINS, P. M. 
Mt. Pleasant, O. 4th mo, ist, 1824. 123 3t. 
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Book-binding, 
{IN ITS VARIETIES, 
an now be executed with neatness and despatch at the Office of the 
Philanthropist. The Subscribe: having determined to combine neatness, 
durability, and moderation of price, indulges the hope, that he will re- 
geive a liberal encouragement. 
go Old Books re-bound with care. E. BATES 
ALS PLE LL LX LE LD SF os * SIF LE LL OL LLL LDS L 4A 44 PF Oo 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
Price 18 3-4 cents, or $1,50 per dozen. 
THE JUVENLLE EXPOSLTOR, OR CHILD'S 
DICTION ARF. 
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PRINTING, | FOR SALE, 








Executed and for sale at this ; 
OFFICE. ihropisf, 


Viz. 
Pamphlets, Deeds, | Aconsiderable variety of 
Cards, Summons, | : f 
Hand-bills, Mxecutions, | BOOKS, 
Blanks, viz. sD 3 XC. “itt ‘le 
y Pte ig: ie vale } At the office of the Philan- 
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